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influential article 'Separate Spheres' in the second volume of People and Society 
in Scotland, the work of Elspeth King and Leah Leneman on the women's suf- 
frage movement, that of Esther Brietenbach on women and work, and others 
besides. Yet this approach has proven to be fatally flawed, as numerous studies 
of women and consumption, philanthropy, social and political movements 
have demonstrated how 'her indoors' actually got out quite a lot. There was in 
fact no clear demarcation between household and work, and there were no 
clearly-defined roles for women (private) and for men (public). 

However, in spite of these advances in our knowledge and understanding of 
women's lives in the nineteenth Century, the impact on Scottish women's history 
has been slight. Because of this it is difficult to incorporate published work on 
women in Scotland into mainstream historical narratives of the nation's past. 
One way out is to show how 'gender' relations shaped and moulded the develop- 
ment of Scottish history. Another way is not only for women historians to recog- 
nise patriarchal and other power structures and the way in which they sought to 
limit and proscribe the scope and possibilities for women to achieve füll social, 
political economic rights with men, but also, as Kathryn Gleadle points out, to 
consider the ways in which women were able 'to contest and subvert seemingly 
powerful gender constructs across a ränge of socio-cultural contexts - in the law, 
family and literary discourse' (p. 4). In other words: 'Sisters doing it for 
themselves'. 

Indeed, Gleadle's book provides an excellent introduction to recent debates 
within the field of women's history. It takes a sophisticated and nuanced view of 
women's position in nineteenth-century Britain, paying due respect to the 
obvious diversity in their experiences. Thus she is sensitive to the ways in which 
class, ethnicity and geography were important to the creation of diverse and dif- 
ferent constructions of femininity. Upper, middle and working class are used as 
essentialist categories in Coming to terms with the diversity in women's lives but 
Gleadle shows the means by which class is mediated by place, religion and sexu- 
ality. Her approach provides a more rounded picture of women's lives than the 
caricatures created by women historians of the 1970s, and is a measure of how 
far women's history has come in a very short time. 

Like any book based on secondary sources and aimed at the undergraduate 
market, however, it suffers from far too many generalisations and avoids exten- 
sive analysis of the regional dimension. Indeed, to call it a book about nine- 
teenth-century British women's experiences is really rather fraudulent. The 
writer shows limited knowledge of the Scottish literature, far less the Irish and 
Welsh, and what she does know is used in such a sparing manner that the Celtic 
fringe is once again relegated to a case study or a footnote in an essentially Angli- 
cised version of Britain's past. 

University ofSt Andrews W.W.J. KNOX 
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His latest book attempts something more ambitious. It is concerned with 'the 
external, objectifiable ways in which ideas or feelings of Scottish difference are 
and have been articulated or displayed', or 'the cultural and political manifesta- 
tions of Scottish distinctiveness' (p. 1) . There is such a thing as a Scottish nation 
or Scottish nationality, Pittock holds, not because the nation is ethnically homo- 
geneous - it isn't - but because it fits Renan's definition: To have common 
glories in the past, a common will in the present; to have accomplished great 
things in the past, to wish to do so again, that is the essential condition for being 
a nation. A nation is a grand solidarity constituted by the sentiment of sacri- 
fices...' (p. 5). 

There is little theoretical discussion in the book, but Pittock does take issue 
with the modish view that personal and national identities are 'invented' or 
freely chosen. Such things as language and habitus are inherited, and cannot be 
escaped - or, in Pittock's idiom, 'total existential freedom from our family and 
wider environments is illusory' (p. 4) . 

Few readers will fail to learn something from this volume, though the signifi- 
cance of some of the Information provided is not entirely obvious. What are we 
to make of the fact, for instance, that Rangers supporters who are also members 
of the Orange Lodge have a lower opinion of Robert the Bruce than do other 
Rangers fans (p. 133)? 

But essentially Scottish Nationality is a brisk tour through territory familiär to 
students of Scottish culture, including the precocious nationalism and 
proto-democratism of the Declaration of Arbroath; the strong Scottish tradition 
of emigration; the debates over the Union; the ideological Splitting of Scotland 
into Highlands and Lowlands, a process aided by race theorists such as John 
Pinkerton who depicted Highlanders as indolent Celts and Lowlanders as indus- 
trious Teutons, and of course by the erroneous Interpretation of Jacobitism, 
once more attacked by Pittock here; what the author describes as 'Scottish 
Enlightenment culture's paradoxical contempt of Scottish culture's past' (p. 
76) ; the transformation ofthat past by the pen of Sir Walter Scott into a museum 
of the exotic and politically irrelevant; the ersatz, politically-disinfected national- 
ism of 'unionist localism' - or what Tom Nairn has called 'sub-nationalism' - in 
nineteenth-century Scotland; the disproportionate scale of Scottish sacrifices in 
Britain's wars ('no great mischief if they fall'); the reasons for the rise of the 
SNP; and the cultural-nationalist activism of the 1980s. 

Pittock's treatment of his material is not always reliable. For instance, he 
writes that Duns Scotus influenced Thomas Reid. In eighteenth-century Calvin- 
ist Scotland, Duns Scotus was deeply unfashionable, and there is no evidence 
that Reid ever read him. What occurred, according to Alexander Broadie, was 
that Reid reached Scotist positions quite independently. Also, Pittock talks 
about Scotist 'influence' on Heidegger. Heidegger's Habilitationsschrift of 1915 
was on 'Scotus's theory of categories and meaning', but the nature of Scotist 'in- 
fluence' on Heidegger's thought - a crucial issue in the history of ideas - is not 
explained by this book. 

But back to the main point: Scottish distinctiveness or identity, as approached 
here, is cited in the specificities of shifting historical circumstances, and there is 
little sense of this identity possessing any continuity or coherence (except, 
perhaps, a continuity of desire to maintain some degree of cultural distance 
from England) . Scottish nationality, so to say, is a series of attributes with no Sub- 
strate. To this extent, Pittock will escape the strictures of those intent on 
weeding out the heresy of essentialism. 

But is an alternative approach available? The guerrilla intellectual national- 
ism which flourished after the debacle of 1979 - in the pages of Journals like 
Cencrastus and Edinburgh Review - was fuelled to a great extent by the work of 
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George Eider Davie (whose name, strangely, is absent from Pittock's book) . The 
Democratic Intellect (first published in 1961) is the Ur-text of Scottish cultural 
nationalism and postcolonial thought. Davie had argued - if it is permissible to 
summarise a long and complex book in a slogan - that what was distinctive about 
Scottish educational traditions (and so, by logical extension, about Scotland's 
culture and identity) was a commitment to philosophical or theoretical reason- 
ing, with compulsory philosophy occupying a central position in the traditional 
curricula of the Scottish universities. 

This view of the Scots as being distinguished (though not necessarily uniquely 
so) by 'a passion for ideas' could be supported in a number of ways. For instance, 
the Scots had embraced that most in teile ctually rigorous version of Christianity, 
Calvinism. Also, perhaps no other country, and certainly no country of similar 
size, boasts such a record of theoretical achievement as Scotland - from Scotus 
in the thirteenth Century; John Mair in the sixteenth; Hume, Smith, Ferguson, 
Reid, Hutton and Black; to the school of Scottish Hegelians, headed by Andrew 
Seth, and Frazer and Robertson Smith in the nineteenth Century, and figures 
such as John Anderson, John Macmurray and Alasdair Maclntyre in the 
twentieth. 

That very few of these are household names bears out one of Pittock's more 
striking theses: that contemporary Scotland suffers from what he nicely terms a 
low level of 'cultural intellectualization' (p. 13) This is causally related to 
another phenomenon, the inferiorisation of Scotland, a process whose history 
includes the devalorising of the Scottish past by some of the Enlightenment 
thinkers, and Scott, and Scotophobic contributions by English chauvinists and 
propagandists, sometimes masquerading as historians, from Wilkes to his pres- 
ent-day heirs. More overt Symptoms of inferiorism are now in abeyance. Even 
academic historiography has made a little progress on this front - compare, for 
instance, Devine's Scottish Nation with Smout's History of the Scottish People, though 
it should be pointed out that the revolutionising of our sense of Scottish cultural 
history owes much more to philosophers (Davie, Broadie, Maclntyre) and cul- 
tural theorists (Cairns Craig, for example) than to historians themselves. But 
inferiorism, which includes what Pittock calls the tendency to sneer at our own 
past, lives on in many forms. There is the ludicrous circumstance that many or 
perhaps most reputedly educated Scots regard a figure like Knox as a national 
embarrassment. Now at last there is a prominent statue of Hume in Edinburgh's 
Royal Mile, but James Clerk Maxwell - according to Einstein the greatest physi- 
cist since Newton - is still commemorated only by a small plaque in India Street. 
The fact that pupils can complete their education at Scottish schools without 
ever having heard of Scotus, Hume or Maxwell is truly scandalous, and resists 
comprehension - try to imagine a French pupil who never hears about Des- 
cartes, Rousseau or Curie - though it may be, as Pittock suggests, that certain 
forces consider it necessary to ensure that Scottish children remain largely igno- 
rant of their nation's past, and its achievements. 

University of Edinburgh RONALD TURNBULL 
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